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The Communists 
Under U.S. Laws 


Arrest of the Party Leaders 
Focuses Attention on Ma- 


jor Legal Questions 


HE 12 top leaders of the U. S. 
Communist party who were arrested 
a short time ago by FBI agents will 
fappear at a preliminary hearing in 
»New York two weeks from today, and 
‘will probably come up for trial in 
‘October or November. In the mean- 
| time, they have been released after 
posting $5,000 bail each. 
These key officers of the Communist 
_party, including William Z. Foster, 
Presidential candidate on the Com- 
“munist ticket in 1924, 1928, and 1932, 
"now face very serious criminal 
‘charges. It is alleged that they have 
‘been advocating the overthrow of the 
| American government by force and 
violence. If found guilty of this of- 
_fense, the men may be fined $10,000 
“each and be jailed for 10 years, ac- 
‘cording to the Alien Registration Act 
of 1940 (also known as the Smith 
BActy. * 
he charge against the Communist 
leaders, as stated by the grand jury 
indictment which led to their arrest, is 
‘that they “unlawfully, willfully, and 
knowingly did conspire with each 
‘other, and with other persons, to or- 
'ganize the Communist party of the 
United States, a society of persons 
' who teach and advocate the overthrow 
‘and destruction of the Government of 
the United States by force and vio- 
lence.” 
This charge raises many important 
and highly controversial questions. It 
| has long been argued that American 
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with the shifting political tides in their country 


Franee in the Postwar World 


Nation Is Struggling to Overcome Effects of the Conflict, but There 
Are Many Problems Yet to Be Solved Before Real Peace Can Be Enjoyed 


HILE France appears to have a 
long way to go before she is fully 


recovered from the effects of the war, 
recent reports 
stepping up both industrial and agri- 
cultural production. 


indicate that she is 


Under the four-year “Monnet Plan,” 


named after a French manufacturer, 
her industry is showing signs of ex- 
pansion and increased activity. 
replacing worn-out machinery, improv- 
ing its production methods, and build- 
ing new factories to take the place of 
the ones that were destroyed or seri- 
ously damaged during the war. 


It is 


As a result of this general effort 


to start the factory wheels going 
again, production has risen to an av- 


erage of 15 per cent over what it was 
in 1938, the year that is used as a 
basis of comparison for French indus- 
trial activity. Coal output, it is re- 
ported, is about 20 per cent above 
1938 figures, electric power output 57 
per cent, cement 16 per cent, and tire 
output 30 per cent. Steel, the most 
important product of a modern indus- 
trial state, is eight per cent above the 
production level of 1938. 

The agricultural picture is also much 
better than it has been for some time. 
The French government is looking 
forward to a good harvest in almost 
all crops this year and especially in 
wheat, which is one of France’s basic 
foods and, up to now, one of the com- 








Do You Really 


By Walter E. Myer 


¥Y BARS ago when 
I was a child, 
I was amused at a 
jest which despite 
its age, still bobs up 
occasionally. It is 
the story of the man 
twho was asked how he spent his time. 
His reply was, “Sometimes I sit and 
think, and sometimes I just sit.” 

I suppose that most of us could hon- 
sstly answer the question in the same 
Way. We do some thinking in the course 
of a day, but not very much. Often we 
just sit.” 
| Thinking is a difficult operation— 
Painfully difficult. Hence most people 
Avoid it as much as possible. They like 
to talk, and they don’t mind reading, 
ut when it comes to thinking, they shy 
away. 

_ Here are a few illustrations: Two 
Men are in conversation and the ques- 
Mion of high prices comes up. One of 

= men, without giving any facts to 


Walter E. Myer 


newspaper and read. 
thing to do. 
You remember what you have read. 
But as you go along, taking into your 
mind whatever the paper presents, you 
are not thinking, you are reading. 


support his case, says that high wages 
have caused the present inflation. 
other says glibly that employer’s profits 
are to blame. 
cation that they are thinking about the 
price problem—instead they are merely 
talking about it. 
their feelings, or perhaps they are re- 
peating ideas that in one way or another 
have come into their minds. 
or may not have thought about the prob- 
lem of high prices, but their conversa- 
tion is not an exercise in thinking. 


The 


These men give no indi- 


They are expressing 


They may 


You sit down with your morning 
This is a good 
You acquire new facts. 


Now suppose you are asked whether 


the raising of wages in various indus- 
tries has caused rising prices—today’s 
inflation. To find the answer, you must 
fix your attention on that problem and 


Think? 


exclude everything else. You read or 
listen to arguments on both sides. You 
examine each argument and inquire as 
to the facts on which it is based: You 
ask yourself which of the arguments 
seem most reasonable. While you are 
doing this you suspend your own judg- 
ment. You balance the facts, and finally 
decide what part, if any, increases in 
wages have played in causing inflation. 
When you undertake this process, you 
are thinking. 

Problems are coming up all the time: 
questions as to what the government 
should do about certain issues, ques- 
tions as to what you should do. about 
your personal problems. Some people 
think a great deal about public prob- 
lems and problems of their personal 
lives. Others think occasionally, and 
some only once in a long while. Some 
of us, to get back to the old story, 
spend much time sitting and thinking 
and others spend their lives just sitting. 
To which group do you belong? 


modities it has had to buy in large 
quantities from America and other 
countries. 

France’s tourist trade has likewise 
picked up considerably since the end 
of the war. Thousands of travelers 
from America and other countries are 
once again visiting her many places 
of historical interest and_ scenic 
beauty and, in the process, adding to 
the number of dollars the country will 
have available for the purchase of 
much-needed imports from abroad. 

Progress, however, has not yet been 
made in a number of other phases 
of French life. The people, for in- 
stance, still suffer from inflation, with 
prices of most consumer goods too 
high for the average pocketbook. The 
French government has done certain 
things to bring down prices but in 
the opinion of many observers, it will 
be some time before a workingman will 
be able to buy all he needs with the 
wages he now earns. 

Several reasons are given for the 
continued existence of inflation. The 
main one is that there is still a short- 
age of both food and consumer goods. 
Farmers are capable of producing 
more than they are at present, but 
it is said that they refuse to do so 
until they can use the money they 
would receive to buy articles for per- 
sonal and home use, such as bicycles, 
radios, rubber boots and clothing. 
There has been a scarcity of these 
items and other consumer goods, be- 


(Concluded on page 6) 





NOTICE 


In accordance with our usual 
schedule, we are suspending pub- 
lication of The American Ob- 
server for the coming three weeks. 
The next issue will appear under 
date of September 6. 
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Communists and U.S. Laws 


(Continued from page 1) 


Communists plan to bring about a rev-~ 
olution in this country. It has been 
said that they have been plotting to 
overthrow the government by force 
just as the Russian Communists did 
in their country during World War I. 

But the Communists and their sym- 
pathizers have denied these charges. 
They have said they believe in bring- 
ing about changes only by peaceful, 
democratic means. Now that the key 
officials of the Communist party have 
been arrested, they must stand trial on 
this question in federal courts. 

It should be noted that the Commu- 
nist leaders have not yet been declared 
guilty. They have not yet been tried 
in a court of law. All that has hap- 
pened so far is that they have been 
indicted by a grand jury, arrested, 
and released on bail. 

What does “indicted by a grand 
jury” mean? What isa “grand jury”? 
There are many important differences 
between a grand jury and a petit or 
trial jury. The most important differ- 
ence is this: A trial jury decides 
whether or not a person is guilty of a 
crime, but a grand jury decides only 
whether there is enough evidence 
against an accused person to have a 
trial at all. 


Results of Decision 


If the members of the grand jury 
decide there is not enough evidence 
to justify bringing the accused person 
to trial, the charges are dropped. If, 
on the other hand, the jury decides 
there is enough evidence to warrant 
a trial, it reports a “true bill,” or in- 
dictment. The accused person is then 
arrested and held for trial before a 
trial jury. (He may be allowed to go 
free until the time of the trial if he 
posts a bond, the amount of which is 
set by a judge.) 

The 12 Communist leaders were in- 
dicted by a federal grand jury which 
has held meetings in New York off and 
on for the past year. It listened to 


statements by federal law-enforcement 
officers’ and testimony by many wit- 
nesses. Then it reached the con- 
clusion that the top officials of the 
Communist party in the United States 
should be arrested and tried for violat- 
ing the Alien Registration Act. 

This is the first time since its en- 
actment in 1940 that the Alien Regis- 
tration Act has been used against the 
Communist party. ; 

For this reason, the coming trial has 
aroused a great deal of interest. It 
will place squarely before the federal 
courts the question of whether the 
Communist party does or does not ad- 
vocate the violent overthrow of the 
government of the United States. If 
the decision goes against the Commu- 
nist leaders, it will mean that the 
Communist party will be outlawed in 
the United States. If the defendants 
are not convicted, the Communist 
party will probably continue to exist. 

The issues in this case are so im- 
portant that the matter will no doubt 
be appealed to the U. S. Supreme Court 
for decision. If this happens, what 
will the Supreme Court decide? What 
will be the arguments pro and con? 

In the first place, the Supreme Court 
will be called upon to decide whether 
the Alien Registration Act is constitu- 
tional. Does the nation have the right 
to punish persons who engage in sedi- 
tion—who urge the overthrow of the 
country’s form of government? 

In a famous case decided by the 
Supreme Court at the end of World 
War I, an important limitation was 
placed on the government’s right to 
punish persons for sedition. Justice 
Oliver Wendell Holmes, speaking for 
the majority of the Court, announced 
the “clear and present danger doc- 
trine.” He declared that the govern- 
ment may punish those who advocate 
sedition only if they act in such a way 
as to bring about a clear and present 
danger to the existence of the govern- 
ment. 
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SWEIGERT FROM SAN FRANCISCO CHRONICLE 


WIDE WORLD 


THREE LEADING U. S. COMMUNISTS who are charged with unlawfully advocating 


the overthrow of the United States government “by force and violence.” 


Left to 


right they are: William Z. Foster, Benjamin Davis, and Eugene Dennis. 


Will the Court continue to follow 
this doctrine when the case of the 
Communist leaders comes before it? 
If so, will it also decide that the activi- 
ties of the Communist party do consti- 
tute a clear and present danger to our 
government? 

Aside from the legal issues of the 
case, there are also important political 
questions involved in the government’s 
action against the Communist leaders. 
Many persons who are strongly op- 
posed to Communist ideas say that put- 
ting members of that party in jail is 
not the best way to deal with the situa- 
tion. They insist that legal prosecu- 
tion of the Communist party is con- 
trary to our ideals of free speech and 
may result in driving the party under- 
ground where it will operate in secret. 
Those who favor jailing the leaders of 
the party reply that. the danger of 
Communist revolution or sabotage is 
so great that we cannot take chances. 

The Communist leaders will prob- 
ably argue as follows: 

“The action of the FBI agents in 
this case simply shows President 
Truman’s fear of the Wallace-for- 
President movement. He arranged to 
have the arrests made just as the new 
Progressive party met for its conven- 
tion in Philadelphia. It is all part of 
a scheme to smear the true liberals in 
American politics and revive the ‘red 
scare’ as a cloak for reactionary inter- 
ests. 

“The charges made by the New 
York grand jury (which was made 
up of well-to-do conservatives) are 
completely false. The Communist 
party in the United States has always 
stood for peaceful change and has re- 
jected the idea of violent revolution. 
The grand jury’s charges are simply 
a means of scaring the American peo- 
ple into outlawing the party. 

“This attack on the Communist 
party is contrary to American ideals 
of democracy. It is an attempt to 
silence a small minority group which 
has dared to speak out against Wall 
Street bankers and warmongers in 
favor of the rights of common men. 

“If the Communist party is crushed 
by reactionary interests, what will be 
left of our American freedom of 
thought and expression? Soon the 
Socialists will be banned, along with 
every other minor party that criticizes 
the government. Constitutional guar- 
antees mean nothing if they do not 
protect weak and unpopular move- 


ments against the hatred and fury 
of powerful moneyed interests.” 

Those responsible for prosecuting 
the Communist leaders will probably 
reply as follows: 

“The Communist party in the United 
States cannot be allowed to carry on 
its un-American activities and to con- 
tinue building up its strength. In 
spite of the denials of its leaders, the 
American Communist party does be- 
lieve in violent revolution. It is 
secretly planning for the day when, 
during a war or a depression, it will 
be able to take advantage of the situa- 
tion and seize control of the govern 
ment. That is what happened in Rus- 
sia in 1917, and in all the countries 
of eastern Europe where the Com- 
munists-are now in control. 

“What would happen then to our 
free way of life? The Constitution 
would be trampled under foot. Com- 
munist leaders would set up a dicta- 
torial police state. They would toler- 
ate no freedom of speech or of the 
press, no opposition to party leaders. 

“In the event of such a revolution, 
the 12 men now facing trial might be- 
come the American Politburo, ruling 
our country with an iron hand just 


as the Soviet Politburo governs Rus- | 


sia. That is the danger we face. 


“Fifth Column” 


“We must never forget that the 
American Communist party is guided 
and controlled by the Russian govern- 
ment in Moscow. It is a dangerous 
‘fifth column’ in our midst, ready to 
resort to sabotage and spying if war 
should break out between the United 
States and Russia. We saw how effec- 
tive Hitler’s ‘fifth columns’ were in 
France and elsewhere during World 
War II. We dare not run the risk 
of allowing Russian agents to operate 
in the United States during World 
War III if it should come. 

“We must, of course, maintain Con- 
stitutional rights of free speech and 
free press in America. We must al- 
ways keep the door open for free dis- 
cussion, for protest and dissent. But 
no one has a Constitutional right to 
form an organization with the pur- 
pose of overthrowing the government 
of the United States and destroying 
the freedom we now enjoy.” 

In summarizing, we may say that 
there are three distinct points of view 
in this matter: 

(Concluded on page 7, column 4) 
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| Weekly Digest of Fact and Opinion 


(The opinions quoted or summarized on this 
e are not necessarily endorsed by THE AMERI- 
' CAN OBSERVER. ) 


“The Strength of Our Political Sys- 
# tem,” by Allan Nevins, New York 
. Times Magazine. 


So little is the American political 
system understood that some people 
are constantly asking: “Why is it 
sometimes difficult to tell Republican 
aims from Democratic aims? Why 
can’t we have a Conservative party 
and a Liberal party? Why can’t we 
build parties on economic lines?” 

Such statements ignore the chief 
utility of our two great parties. Their 
fundamental value is in pulling to- 
gether an immensely varied mass of 
social groups for the purpose of gov- 
erning by consent. The greatest dis- 
aster that ever befell the nation in 
the past, the Civil War, resulted from 
a temporary division of the parties 
along sectional lines. The worst dis- 
aster that could happen to it in the 
near future would be a division along 
economic and class lines. We have 
the utmost reason for rejoicing, not 
for regret, that the Republican and 
Democratic parties are so much alike 
that the scepter can pass from one to 
the other without perceptible shock. 





HARRIS & EWING 


PRESIDENT TRUMAN emphasizes the 
need for laws to control inflation 


It is of the first importance that 
each party represent a fair cross- 
section of the nation, with rich and 
poor, farmers and city clerks, Cath- 
olics, Jews, and Protestants, old stock 
and immigrant stock. If the parties 
differed sharply, the losing group in 
an election might not be willing to 
accept peaceably the result of the 
balloting. 

In a nation so large, so widely dif- 
ferentiated in economic and social in- 
terests, so complex in its stocks and 
faiths, it is essential that our parties 
promote unity. In a population which 
does now and then grow hotly emo- 
tional over changing issues, a party 
organization built on principles of co- 
hesion and compromise is of great 
value. 


“All's Not Well in the National 
Parks,” American Forests. 


All is not well in the national 
parks and monuments. The trouble— 
too many visitors, too few rangers on 
the job, prewar down-at-the-heels 
service facilities now sagging under 
the weight of a record twenty-five 
million people, and an extraordinarily 
large array of those unhappy souls 
who, when face to face with grandeur, 


























JOHNSON 


MUD-SLINGING has been developed to a fine point by our two political parties, but Allan Nevins, an eminent historian, 
thinks the nation’s strength comes from the fact that the major parties are really very much alike 


respond only to the urge to mutilate 
or destroy. 

They are the vandals who throw 
rocks and trash into the hot springs 
of Yellowstone, often in such volume 
as to block the flow of water; whose 
initials and meaningless scratchings 
blot out prehistoric Indian pictures 
at Newspaper Rock in Petrified For- 
est; and who wreck trailside exhibits 
and observation points at Grand Can- 
yon. 

Newton B. Drury says that the 
National Park Service, of which he is 
Director, does not have enough 
rangers to protect properly the great 
recreation areas. In Mount Rainier 
National Park, for example, there 
is a staff smaller than in prewar 1940 
trying desperately to cope with the 
problems of twice as many visitors. 
Numerous national park roads are in 
disrepair, camp grounds are over- 
crowded, and other tourist accommo- 
dations need a great deal of improve- 
ment. 

Director Drury feels that his agency 
has not been receiving enough funds 
from Congress. He indicates that un- 
less the National Park Service gets 
larger appropriations in the future 
“the valuable and irreplaceable prop- 
erties of the people in the national 
parks will undergo steady deteriora- 
tion, and the areas will gradually lose 
their greatness and their beauty.” 


“Russia’s Winning the Battle of the 
Subs,” by W. J. Holt, Jr., Saturday 
Evening Post. 


In a war between the United States 
and the Soviet Union, the submarine 
would be Stalin’s ideal naval weapon. 
It is no secret that our country is 
dependent upon sea-borne imports. We 
need such materials as tin, lead, zinc, 
and manganese in quantities that make 
air transport impracticable. If sub- 
marines cut our ocean traffic lanes we 
should be in grave danger. 

There may be other roles for the 
submarine. The Germans had rock- 
ets, tested and ready for production, 
which could be fired at shore targets 
from U-boats far beneath the surface. 
This could be an answer to the prob- 
lem of delivering atomic or biological 
warfare bombs to coastal cities. 

It is not generally appreciated that 
Russia has a long tradition of sub- 
marine development. Ten years be- 
fore the American Navy accepted its 
first submarine, Russia hada steam- 
powered undersea craft. Twenty years 
ago the Soviet Union was already 
mass-producing submarines—building 
them in sections and shipping them to 
assembly ports for completion. In the 
three years preceding World War II, 
Russian shipyards built more than 200 
submarines. Today, despite her losses, 
the Soviet Union has more than 200 
modern submarines built in her own 


yards. Moreover, Stalin grabbed a 
large piece of Germany’s U-boat fleet 
after the Nazis surrendered. 

The United States came out of 
World War II with about 190 sub- 
marines. The Navy is working hard 
to improve our “subs” and our anti- 
submarine devices, but it is feared 
that Russia is at present ahead of us. 

In both countries, submarine design 
is advancing rapidly. Both are em- 
ploying and improving new develop- 
ments that were put to use by the 
Germans during the war. Our Navy, 
for example, has been using and study- 
ing the snorkel, a Dutch invention 
that was appropriated by the Ger- 
mans late in World War II. The 
snorkel is a breathing tube which en- 
ables the U-boat to stay beneath the 
surface for long periods of time. 


Editorial comment on President 
Truman’s recent speech to Congress. 


Richmond Times-Dispatch. Presi- 
dent Truman’s message to Congress 
will do much to worsen the bewilder- 
ment of the people at a time when 
common sense is sorely needed. Mr. 
Truman called on Congress to deal 
with inflation, yet he ignored some 
of the basic causes of the problem. 

He admitted that what we need is 
more production. Yet he proposed 
excess profits taxes which would re- 
move from the investment market the 
very funds néeded to finance the ex- 
pansion and modernization of physical 
plant—one of the chief ways to in- 
crease production. 

He would fix prices, but leave the 
door open for wage increases. He 
weeps for the low-income families 
faced by the high cost of living, but 
he fails to point out that 42 per cent 
of that living cost goes to pay for 
food items, whose prices, at an all- 
time high, are supported by agricul- 
tural price floors which, he has as- 


sured farmers, should not be lowered. 

Mr. Truman deftly ignores one of 
the chief causes of inflation—federal 
spending. Instead he proposes that 
200 million dollars be spent annually 
for aid to schools, and he would 
burden the taxpayer with the cost of 
universal military training and the 
St. Lawrence Waterway project. 

All or most of this welter of contro- 
versial legislation Mr. Truman calls 
upon this session to enact within a 
few brief weeks. 

St. Louis Post-Dispatch. Mr. Tru- 
man’s message to Congress, for the 
most part, is strong and directly to 
the point. The President reiterates 
a program of legislation which he has 
often urged upon the Eightieth Con- 
gress. If the message were read in 
a vacuum, without knowledge of the 
events of the last months, it would be 
difficult to detect political motivation. 
Of course, the message has political 
motivation, but it also coincides with 
the national welfare. 

The major part of the address deals 
with the two most pressing domestic 
problems—inflation and housing. Mr. 
Truman sketches clearly what high 
prices are doing to the family budget, 
and how they continue to rise. Last 
November, the President asked Con- 
gress to pass a 10-point anti-inflation | 
program. At present he offers a re- 
vised and strengthened plan. 

Now comes the test of Republican 
leadership. It can spurn the Presi- 
dent’s recommendations and call them, 
if it will, an attempt at political black- 
mail. That would be the petty atti- 
tude and for the Republicans a danger- 
ous one. Or the Republican leadership 
can regard the President’s address as 
a challenge and as an opportunity. It 
can pass a sheaf of legislation to meet 
the nation’s immediate problems and, 
thus heighten its already bright 
chances for victory in November. 








NATIONAL PARK SERVICE 


SOME SUMMER VISITORS are mutilating our national parks 
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Strategic Kenya 


Kenya, the British colony in East 
Africa, may become a major base in 
Great Britain’s scheme of empire de- 
fense. Military experts think it is 
ideally situated for such a role. Bor- 
dering the Indian Ocean, the African 
colony is far enough away from likely 
trouble areas to be considered fairly 
safe, yet it is close enough to the 
vital Middle East to be used as a 
major staging and supply area in 
ease of future conflict in that part of 
the world. 

If the British decide to make Kenya 
into an empire stronghold, it is likely 
to be some years before the plan can 
be put into effect. In the first place, a 
number of basic questions must be 
settled concerning future British pol- 
icy. Also, Great Britain’s financial 


position must be strengthened, for the 
establishment of a new base will in- 
volve heavy expense. 


However, since 
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CONTINUOUS shakedown here 


the British have withdrawn from both 
India and Palestine, the contemplated 
shift to Kenya seems likely to be car- 
ried out. 

Already immigrants are pouring 
into the country in large numbers, 
and the population of the capital city 
of Nairobi has increased greatly in 
recent months. Near the coastal city 
of Mombasa, a great storage depot 
is being set up to take care of war 
materials which have been evacuated 
from India, North Africa, and the 
Middle East. Although as yet this 
is Kenya’s only sizable.military estab- 
lishment, its construction may give 
some indication of what the colony’s 
future role is likely to be. 


Arms Talk Halted 


The United Nations has decided to 
postpone its efforts to cut the world’s 
armies and guns. The committee 
which has been working on the mat- 
ter—the Commission for Conventional 
Armaments—thinks there is no use 
talking it over further until Russia 
and the western powers can agree on 
certain basic issues which have a di- 
rect bearing on arms reduction. 

Among the problems which must be 
settled are the establishment of a UN 
police force, the control of atomic 
energy, and the conclusion of peace 
treaties with Germany and Japan. As 
long as these issues continue to exist, 
most UN leaders think there is no 
chance of bringing about agreement 


on international disarmament. An at- 
mosphere of confidence—they say— 
must first replace the suspicions which 
are now so widespread among the 
great powers. 

Present indications are that the 
whole arms reduction controversy will 
come up for full debate when the 
General Assembly meets in Paris next 
month. Whether that body—‘“the 
town meeting of the world”—will have 
more success in dealing with it than 
has the armaments committee remains 
to be seen. 


Self-rule in Korea 


Self-rule for the people of South 
Korea is expected to start about the 
middle of this month. In May an 
assembly was chosen in the American 
occupation zone and in July a consti- 
tution was adopted. Syngman Rhee, 
Korean elder statesman, was recently 
chosen as President. Thus, it is 
thought that the new, independent 
government may be able to take over 
fully by August 15—the third anni- 
versary of Korea’s liberation from 
Japan. 

The northern part of Korea will 
not take part in the new government. 
In the May elections sponsored by the 
UN, Soviet occupation authorities 
would not permit balloting in the 
Russian-controlled half of the coun- 
try, and they are now engaged in 
setting up a Communist government 
there. Elections for the Northern 
Korea legislature are scheduled for 
later this month, but voting regula- 
tions indicate that all candidates will 
be picked in advance by the Commu- 
nists. 

The Korean problem—a troublesome 
one ever since the war—will probably 
come before the United Nations again 
next month. The new administra- 
tion in South Korea is expected to 
ask the General Assembly to recognize 
it as a legal government. Whether 
the Russian-backed government in 
North Korea will make a similar re- 
quest is riot yet known. 


Giant of the Airways 


The Navy has a new, giant trans- 
port plane which can carry 180 people 
a distance of about 6,000 miles in a 
single trip. Built on the west coast, 
the big Lockheed Constitution recently 
flew from San Francisco to Maryland 
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in 10 hours and 19 minutes. On its 
non-stop flight, the huge ship—the 
largest ever to make a transcontinental 
hop—consumed 5,200 gallons of gaso- 
line. 

The four-engine plane will be used 
to speed men and important cargo to 
distant naval bases. The fuselage is 
divided into two decks. The upper 
will probably be used for passengers, 
while the lower may serve for cargo. 
Despite the size of the transport—its 
wing span is about two thirds the 
length of a football field—the plane is 
said to be able to take off and land on 
the short runways of Pacific islands. 

Only one other transport is bigger 
than the Constitution. That is the 
Air Force’s C-99, a six-engine plane 
now in the test-flight stage. The 
C-99 is expected to carry 400 men. 


Last Princely State 


Hyderabad, the last of the independ- 
ent princely states of India, is now 
preparing an appeal to the United 
Nations in an effort to keep its sov- 
ereignty. Completely surrounded by 
the Dominion of India, the wealthy 
native state has been under pressure 
for the past year to join its large 
neighbor. Recently the Dominion’s 
leaders have threatened force to make 
Hyderabad yield. 

When Great Britain gave up its 
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Women of Berlin are on the constant look out for bits of 
ee a4 that will help lessen the fuel shortage resulting from the Russian blockade 
of the city. 


rule of “old India” a year ago this 
month, more than 500 princely states 
were in existence, scattered through- 
out the areas ruled by the British. At 
that time it was agreed that the re- 
gions under the control of native 
princes could remain independent or 
could join either Pakistan or the Do- 
minion of India. During the past 
year, all of the princely states—with 
the single exception of Hyderabad— 
have agreed to throw in their lot with 
one or the other of the two new 
nations. 

Dominion of India leaders maintain 
that the people of Hyderabad, who 
are largely Hindu, want to join their 
neighbors, but their ruler—a Moslem 
—will not let them. Indian officials 
also claim that the Hyderabad ruler, 
known as the Nizam, maintains a pri- 
vate army which has made raids on 
Dominion territory. 

The Nizam, who is reputed to be 
one of the richest men in the world, 
says that Hyderabad simply wants to 
keep its independence. He charges 
that the ‘Dominion of India has cut 
off the flow of many vital imports into 
the state in an effort to starve 
Hyderabad into submission. He has 
agreed, however, to hold a plebiscite 
sometime in the future to find out 
what course of government the 18 
million natives of Hyderabad want to 
follow in the years ahead. 


ERP Benefits 


Although Finland and Czechoslo- 
vakia are not participating in the 
Marshall Plan, they will benefit by 
the latest allotment of recovery funds. 
The Economic Cooperation Adminis- 
tration has announced that $400,000 
will be paid to Czechoslovakia for re- 
pairing freight cars to be used in the 
British and American occupation zones 
of Germany. A slightly larger sum 
will go to Finland for wood pulp, 
which is also destined for Bizonia, 
the British and American part of 
Germany. 

ECA funds have not previously been 
spent in either of these countries, but 
the present expenditures are entirely 
in harmony with the U. S. plan to 
encourage European recovery. Ad- 
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that trade must be stimulated between 
eastern and western Europe—within 
the limits laid down by Congress—if 
permanent prosperity is to be brought 
about on that war-devastated conti- 
nent. Congress’ principal restriction 
was that war material should not be 
shipped to nations behind the Iron 
Curtain. 

Several nations in the Western 
Hemisphere will also profit as the re- 
cipients of orders for goods which 
will be sent by the ECA to Europe. 
Among them are Mexico, Brazil, and 
Uruguay. Mexico will supply lead 
while Uruguay has received an order 
for hides. Brazil will furnish hides 
and oil cakes worth more than 2 mil- 
lion dollars. 


Undersea Wealth 


The undersea shelf which borders 
the continent of North America is— 
in the opinion of Professor Harold 
Clark of Columbia University—a 
storehouse of unbelievable wealth. Not 
only is this area likely to prove ex- 
tremely rich in mineral resources, 
thinks Dr. Clark, but it also may serve 
in the future as a fertile garden spot 
for food crops. 

Pumping oil from beneath the sea 
is already an established industry, 
but the Columbia professor, who has 
made a thorough study of the poten- 
tialities of the continental shelf, points 
out that untapped supplies of many 
minerals also exist under the ocean. 
Tests indicate, for example, an abun- 
dance of calcium, iodine, sulphur, and 
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magnesium. In fact, as much as 6 mil- 
lion tons of magnesium can be secured 
from a single cubic mile of ocean 
water. 

Professor Clark thinks that the ag- 
ricultural possibilities of the conti- 
nental shelf are particularly good. It 
is a long-established fact that great 
quantities of plant food are deposited 
on the ocean floor. If this substance 
could be pumped up, it might be 
used as an almost limitless food sup- 
ply for marine plants, many of which 
are edible. For example, certain kinds 
of sea weed have long been considered 
a delicacy in some parts of the world. 
In view of the growing world popula- 
tion, the possibility of using ocean 
plants more widely as food is espe- 
cially interesting. 


Macedonian Issue 


The ancient rivalry for the control 
of Macedonia is once more threaten- 
ing to bring trouble to the Balkans. 
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Yugoslav and Bulgarian leaders are 
in open disagreement over control of 
the territory. A cause of war on 
several occasions in the past, Mace- 
donia has not loomed large in the 
news in recent years, but the break 
between Marshal Tito of Yugoslavia 
and the Cominform has once again 
brought the Macedonian problem to 
the fore. 

About the size of the State of 
Maine, Macedonia is today divided 
among three nations—Yugoslavia, 
Bulgaria, and Greece. Yugoslav lead- 
ers have accused Bulgaria of having 
territorial desires on that part of 
Macedonia which is within Yugo- 
slavia. Bulgaria, which has sided 
with the Cominform in its dispute 
with Tito, has made counter accusa- 
tions against Yugoslavia. The bitter 
disagreement has further intensified 
the bad feelings which have developed 
in recent months between the two 
countries. 

Macedonia has been a trouble spot 
for years. During the long period 
of Turkish rule before World War I, 
frequent insurrections took place. In 
1912 and 1913 the Balkan Wars were 
waged largely over the possession of 
this mountainous area, The fact that 
many different nationalities are rep- 
resented in Macedonia has had much 
to do with the territory’s becoming 
a hotbed of rivalries. 


Longer Life Span 


The life span of people in the United 
States has climbed to a new high ac- 
cording to averages recently compiled 
by the Federal Security Agency. The 
life expectancy at birth is now almost 
67 years for white Americans, a gain 
of nearly a year over the figure com- 
puted in 1945. The average longev- 
ity for non-white Americans is about 
60 years—also an increase over pre- 
vious reckonings. 

Through the years the human life 
span has lengthened greatly. Statis- 
ticians think that in the days of the 
Roman Empire a child might at birth 
have been expected to live about 22 
years. About 1850, life expectancy 
in the United States was 40 years, 
and at the beginning of the 20th 
century the figure had been raised to 
50. In each of these periods many 


people, of course, lived to be much 
older than the figures cited, but high 
mortality rates among infants and 
young people kept the average length 
of life at a much lower figure than 
it is today. 

The steady increase in life expec- 
tancy has taken place largely as a 
result of improved methods in han- 
dling infectious diseases. Many kinds 
of epidemics—once common—are to- 
day extremely rare. An increasing 
awareness of importance of hygiene 
and sanitation has contributed greatly 
to lengthening the life span of Ameri- 
cans. 


Lightning Research 


High atop the Empire State Build- 
ing in New York City, scientists of 
the General Electric Company are, for 
the eighth summer, making a study 
of lightning. Whenever a bolt strikes 
the antenna on the highest point of 
the 102-story skyscraper, cameras and 
special electrical equipment make a 
complete record of the event. Infor- 
mation obtained will be used to devise 
further means of controlling the ef- 
fects of lightning. 

Whenever a storm approaches, an 
“electronic brain” automatically turns 
on all recording equipment. From 
the rooftops of two near-by buildings, 





each stroke of lightning is photo- 
graphed. Other equipment records 
such data as the currents in each bolt 
of lightning and the intensity of the 
light produced. 


Confusing Terms 


News stories from western Europe 
often mention both the Western Union 
and the Organization for European 
Economic Cooperation. Dispatches 
from eastern Europe frequently refer 
to the Cominform and the Politburo. 
Since these terms are sometimes con- 
fusing, we are defining them below. 

Western Union. An alliance of 
Great Britain, France, Belgium, the 
Netherlands, and Luxemburg. These 
nations met in Brussels, Belgium, last 
March and signed a 50-year pact. 
Among other things, they agreed to 
come to each other’s defense in case 
of attack and to try to stimulate trade. 
The five nations in the Western Union 
are also members of the Organization 
for European Economic Cooperation, 
but the two groups have no direct 
connection. 

Organization for European Eco- 
nomic Cooperation. The group of Eu- 
ropean nations that are cooperating 
in the Marshall Plan. Included are 
16 countries and the western occupa- 
tion zones of Germany. With assist- 
ance from the United States, the or- 
ganization is trying to bring about 
the economic recovery of Europe. Its 
headquarters are in Paris. 

Cominform (Communist Informa- 
tion Bureau). An international or- 
ganization set up last September by 
the Communist parties of nine Euro- 
pean countries. Its aim is to promote 
communism and oppose the Marshall 
Plan. Since the Cominform’s break 
with Yugoslavia about six weeks ago, 
the organization has moved its head- 
quarters from Belgrade, Yugoslavia, 
to Bucharest, Rumania. Russia is the 
driving force behind the Cominform. 

Politburo (Political Bureau of the 
Communist party). The group of in- 
fluential men who rule Russia. The 
14 members of the Politburo hold ab- 
solute power over every phase of life 
in the Soviet Union. The body has 
no chairman, but Stalin acts as its 
head. The Politburo undoubtedly tells 
the Cominform what policies to fol- 
low. Zhdanov, a member of the Polit- 
buro, is chairman of the Cominform. 
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A NEW ITALIAN CAR that boasts many unusual features—a new type of fan belt, 
better pistons and carburetor, and a shock absorber at each wheel, for instance 
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FRANCE’S RESOURCES and manpower can play a major role in making the 
European Recovery Program succeed 


Postwar France 
(Concluded from page 1) 


cause industry up to now has con- 
centrated on producing heavy machin- 
ery and similar equipment that can be 
used in manufacturing. 

The French have a long way to go 
in other respects, too. According to 
many authorities, their health is in a 
poor state. Since the Nazis first oc- 
cupied their land in 1940, most French- 
men and their families have suffered 
from undernourishment and overwork, 
and as a result many are now afflicted 
with tuberculosis and other diseases. 

One of the more important problems 
facing the French government is the 
reconstruction of the many areas that 
were destroyed during the period be- 
tween 1939 and 1945. Scores of vil- 
lages weve turned into rubble and 
many of the larger cities were se- 
verely damaged. 

Postwar France is also confronted 
with a turbulent political situation 
that has remained unsolved since the 
country’s liberation in 1944. The peo- 
ple are still divided among a great 
number of parties, and differences of 
opinion continue to be bitter between 
the radical forces on the one hand 
and the moderate and conservative 
groups on the other. 

The Communists, for instance, have 
attacked the whole course of recent 
French foreign policy. They complain 
about the government’s taking the side 
of Great Britain and the United States 
in recent disputes with the Soviet 
Union. They object to its agreeing 
with the Americans and the British 
on such matters as the issuance of 
new currency for the Western occupa- 
tion zones of Germany and its join- 
ing the Western European Defense 
Union (see page five). 

Just recently, the cabinet of Pre- 


mier Robert Schuman resigned be- 
cause of a disagreement between two 
of the parties in the government. 
Schuman and his Popular Republicans 
had sought an appropriation of one 
billion dollars for the Army and the 
Navy, but the Socialists objected, de- 
manding that this figure be reduced 
by around 40 million. 

The government, as this paper goes 
to press, is headed by: Andre Marie, 
who succeeded Schuman shortly after 
the latter’s resignation. Marie’s 
cabinet is composed of all parties ex- 
cept the Communist and so a measure 
of national unity has been achieved, 
but many observers doubt whether 
this new government will bring peace 
to France’s political life. There are 
still too many conflicts, they point out, 
among the French people. 

One of the biggest controversies in 
that country today is whether na- 
tional elections should be called at 
the present time. Supporters of Gen- 
eral Charles de Gaulle, the French 
hero of World War II, want such 
elections to be held because they claim 
that the people have already indi- 
cated their desire to have him as their 
premier. They give as evidence the 
fact that more votes were cast for 
his party, the “Rally of the French 
People,” in the elections for city and 
town officials last fall than for any 
other. 

Those who oppose the General and 
what he stands for point out that, 
under the constitution, national elec- 
tions should not be held for another 
three years except under extraordi- 
nary circumstances. The results of 
municipal elections do not provide suf- 
ficient reason for calling a general 
election, these people say. 

General de Gaulle was at one time 
a symbol of national unity for the 
French but he is now a subject of 
much controversy. It is charged by 
many that he wants to be a dictator 


and that he favors a government re- 
sembling in many ways the Mussolini 
regime in Italy. Those who support 
him claim that if DeGaulle were placed 
in power again, he would eliminate 
the present disunity among political 
parties and restore France once again 
to a position of great influence among 
the nations of the world. 

Much dissension has also been 
caused in France by the number of 
strikes that have continued to impede 
national recovery, although these are 
not as frequent or as widespread as 
the ones that took place last winter. 

On one important issue, however, 
most Frenchmen, with the exception 
of the Communists, are said to agree. 
This is France’s participation in 
the European Recovery Program, un- 
der which she is to get $1,130,000,000 
in the next 15 months and several 
more billions in the following three 
years if the American Congress votes 
the funds. 

The French plan to use this money 
in much the same fashion that the 
other participants in the ERP plan 
to use theirs. This will be to rebuild 
their industry and agriculture and 
make their country strong again. For 
it is pointed out that while French 
production has increased and the har- 
vest this year is expected to be good, 
much has yet to be done before the 
country fully recovers from the devas- 
tation of the recent war. 

Because of the European Recovery 
Program and France’s own efforts at 
reconstruction, many Frenchmen are 
optimistic about the future. But there 
is one fear that still colors all their 
thinking. They are afraid of the 
possibility that Germany will become 
powerful again and will invade France 
for the fourth time in less than 100 
years. As a result, they are opposed 
in general to all schemes to revive 
German industrial strength. 

This is the reason the French have 
not agreed completely with the United 
States and Great Britain on the Allied 
plan for a provisional government in 
Western Germany. They fear the es- 
tablishment of a strong centralized 
government under the plan, and they 
are particularly wary of the provision 
allowing German representatives to sit 
on the board that will regulate the 
industrial production of the Ruhr. 
They remember that it was Ruhr coal 
and Ruhr steel that enabled Hitler 
to start World War II. 

The French also fear Russia, be- 
lieving as they. do that the latter 
would overrun France if she ever be- 
came engaged in a war with the United 
States. This feeling, however, is no- 
where as strong as the French atti- 
tude toward Germany, their tradi- 
tional enemy for so long a time. 
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Andre Marie 


NDRE MARIE, an ex-resistance 

leader who served two years in 

the Buchenwald concentration camp 

in Germany during the recent war, be- 

came the eighth post-war Premier of 
France on July 24. 

Marie, who is 50 years old, will be 
the first member of the Radical Social- 
ist party to be France’s chief executive 
since before World War II. As her 
premier, he is expected to follow the 
traditional policies of the Radical So- 
cialists, who are in reality neither 
“radical” nor “socialist” but fairly 
conservative. 

The new governmental leader is a 
thin, quiet man who first became a 
member of the French Parliament in 
1928. He did not become prominent 
until he was made Minister of Justice 
in January 1947. 

As Minister of Justice, Marie sur- 
prised many persons by his policy of 
leniency toward French citizens who 
had collaborated with the Germans 
when the latter occupied France. He 
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ANDRE MARIE was made Premier of 


France when Schuman’s cabinet fell. 
favored the imposition of severe penal- 
ties only on those who had caused the 
deaths of other Frenchmen as a re- 
sult of their dealings with the enemy. 

Before going into politics, Marie 
was a lawyer in Rouen, a small manu- 
facturing city about 90 miles from 
Paris. Because of his efforts on be- 
half of the poor, he became known as 
the “poor man’s lawyer.” 

In addition to his law practice, the 
new premier devoted a great deal of 
time in the late ’20’s and early ’30’s 
to the writing of plays. 

During the years before World 
War II, Marie served mainly as a 
minor official in the French govern- 
ment. He was for a time an under- 
secretary for foreign affairs and once 


was assistant secretary of state. When | 


Hitler invaded France, Marie took 
part in the resistance movement until 
he was captured by the Nazis. 

On accepting the invitation of Presi- 
dent Vincent Auriol to form a gov- 
ernment, Marie declared that he would 
try to achieve unity among as many 
parties as possible “for the sake of 
France, Europe and the world.” 

After several days of discussion, 
he succeeded in forming a cabinet in 
which nearly every party but the Com- 
munist was represented. As his For- 
eign Minister, he appointed former 
Premier Robert Schuman. As one of 
his two vice premiers, he selected 
Leon Blum, the Sccialist who has 
served several 
Premier. 
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U. S. Communists (Constuded. from page e) inf 


1. What charge has been made against 
12 leading Communists in the United 
States? 


2. Discuss the chief difference between 
a grand jury and a petit or trial jury. 
3. What will happen to the Communist 


party if the 12 men are found guilty of 
the acts charged? 


4. Define the word sedition. 


5. According to Justice Oliver Wendell 
Holmes, what must a person do in order 
to be guilty of sedition? 

6. Discuss briefly the arguments ad- 


yanced by the Communists in attacking 
the action taken against them. 


7. Give the arguments made by those 
responsible for prosecuting the Commu- 
nists. 


‘J . 
Discussion 


1. Do you think Justice Holmes’ “clear 
and present danger” doctrine is a good 
one? Give reasons for your answer. 


2. What is your feeling on the political 


question that has been raised by the ar- 
rest of the Communist leaders? Discuss. 


France 


1. How does present French industrial 
production compare with that of 1938? 


2. What is the outlook in regard to 
French farm crops this year? 

8. Why is there a scarcity of such items 
as bicycles, radios, and clothing? 

4. What effect does this scarcity have 
upon prices? 

5. Give the principal arguments of 
those who favor and of those who oppose 
Charles de Gaulle. 

6. How does France expect to use Mar- 
shall Plan funds? 

. What is the general French attitude 
toward Germany? 


8. Outline briefly the career of Andre 
Marie. 


1. In your opinion, what is the chief 
problem which France now faces? Ex- 
plain your answer. 


2. Which country do you think France 


has more reason to fear, Russia or Ger- 
many? Tell why you think as you do. 


Miscellaneous 


1. Why has the United Nations de- 
cided to postpone discussion of arms re- 
duction? 


2. What development may Great Brit- 
ain have in store for Kenya? 


3. What dispute is taking place be- 
tween leaders of Hyderabad and offi- 
tials of the Dominion of India? 


4. How are Finland and Czechoslo- 
vakia to benefit from the Marshall Plan? 


_5. What issue has arisen in connec- 
tion with Macedonia? 


6. What request may officials of South 
Korea soon place before the UN? 















7. Distinguish between the Western 
Union and the Organization for Euro- 
pean Economic Cooperation. 


8. What kind of research is being 
carried out this summer on top of the 
Empire State Building? 


9. What do figures recently computed 
by the Federal Security Agency indicate 
about the life span of people in the 
United States? 


| 10. What is the Progressive Party’s 
stand on the Marshall Plan? 


11. Outline some other planks in the 
Party’s platform. 





Pronunciations 


Monnet—mawn-né’ 


Vincent Auriol—vin-sahn’ aw-ryawl’ 
(y as in yes) 


Syngman Rhee—soong-mahn ré 
_Hyderabad—hi-druh-bad’ 
Nizam—ni-zahm’ 
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PROGRESSIVE PARTY’S CANDIDATES: Glen Taylor (left) is running for the Vice 
Presidency, and Henry Wallace (right) leads the ticket as the Presidential nominee 


Wallace and Taylor 


Third Party Candidates Blame the United States Government 
For Conflict Between America and Soviet Union 


HE new Progressive Party, with 

former Vice President Henry A. 
Wallace and Idaho’s Senator Glen H. 
Taylor as its candidates for President 
and Vice President, respectively, is 
now concentrating its efforts on get- 
ting on the ballot in as many states 
as possible. 

State laws governing the official 
recognition of new political parties 
differ, but the most common is to re- 
quire the signatures of a certain per- 
centage of the qualified voters of the 
state on a petition requesting the 
recognition of the new party. The 
Progressive Party has been success- 
ful in obtaining the required number 
of signatures in over a dozen states 


and is hoping to qualify eventually in « 


nearly every state in the Union. 

Henry Agard Wallace, long a famil- 
iar figure in the American political 
scene, was born on a farm in Adair 
County, Iowa, on October 12, 1888. 
Until he became a member of Presi- 
dent Roosevelt’s cabinet in the early 
days of the New Deal, he was best 
known for his editorship of the fam- 
ily newspaper, Wallace’s Farmer, 
which was founded by his grand- 
father, and for the financial success 
of his seed corn business. 

In 1933 he became Secretary of 
Agriculture and for the next seven 
years was looked upon as one of Pres- 
ident Roosevelt’s most loyal supporters 
and an able advocate of the New Deal 
philosophy. In 1940 he was chosen 
Vice President of the United States, 
but was not nominated to run again 
in 1944, 

The following year President Tru- 
man appointed him Secretary of Com- 
merce. He held the post until October 
1946 when his difference of opinion 
with the administration concerning 
the conduct of our relations with Rus- 
sia caused his resignation. Since then 
he has conducted a personal campaign 
against the bipartisan foreign policy 
adopted by the leaders of the Republi- 
can and Democratic parties. This 
campaign led to the formation of the 
Progressive Party and to Wallace’s 
choice as its Presidential candidate. 

The Vice Presidential candidate, 
Glen Taylor, was born on April 12, 
1904, in Portland, Oregon. One of 
13 children, he left school before fin- 
ishing the eighth grade and embarked 
upon a varied career that took him 
from sheepherding to the show busi- 


ness and from Canada to the Gulf of 
Mexico. 

His first attempt at politics was a 
failure. In 1935 he tried to organize 
a farmer-labor party in Montana and 
Nevada, but in spite of all he could 
do, the venture did not succeed. Three 
years later, in Idaho, he ran for Con- 
gress, but again failed. 

Finally, in 1940, with no support 
from the local political leaders, he 
won the Democratic nomination for 
U. S. senator from Idaho. Although 
he was defeated in the election by the 
Republican candidate, he managed to 
make himself known as a tireless and 
popular campaigner. He was elected 
to the Senate in 1944. 

The Progressive Party denounces 
the Marshall Plan for United States’ 
aid to other nations as a scheme de- 
vised by American big business to 
rebuild Nazi Germany and to domi- 
nate the economies of the countries 
to which the aid is given. It pro- 
poses, as a substitute, setting up an 
international reconstruction fund 
under the United Nations. 

The party favors the repeal of the 
draft and the enactment of legisla- 
tion for ending state poll taxes and 
safeguarding civil rights. It also de- 
mands that the railroads, the largest 
banks, the Merchant Marine and the 
power and light industries be placed 
under public ownership. 

Many political writers contend that, 
although the Progressive Party in- 
cludes representatives from many po- 
litical groups such as labor, veterans, 
and farmers, it is actually dominated 
by the American Communists. As 
evidence, they point to the fact that 
the party platform specifically con- 
demns this country for the present 
bad relations between the United 
States and Russia, while at no time 
does it suggest that some of the re- 
sponsibility might lie with the Soviet 
Union. 

These writers also draw attention 
to the fact that many of Mr. Wal- 
lace’s closest advisers are well known 
for following policies of the American 
Communist Party. 

Although Wallace has not definitely 
accepted or refused the support of the 
Communists, it is indicated that this 
may become the most important prob- 
lem within the Progressive Party or- 
ganization and one on which he will 
have to take a definite stand. 
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U. S. Communists 
(Concluded from page 2) 


The Communists, of course, call the 
legal action taken against them a blow 
to American freedom—though they 
know that if they were in control they 
would not hestiate to use the power of 
the state against their opponents. 

There are many liberals, too, who 
—though bitterly opposed to commu- 
nism—feel that it is unwise to start 
jailing Americans simply because they 
belong to a certain political party. 
These people hold that such a policy 
would be a greater threat to freedom 
than the present activities of the Com- 
munists are. 

Finally, we have a good many citi- 
zens who think that we should no 
longer run the risk of having within 
our borders a party which obviously 
takes its orders from a foreign gov- 
ernment. Such citizens believe that 
we can act effectively against the Com- 
munists without endangering the lib- 
erties of other Americans. 
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